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of international sanction, which would give pause to the 
hardiest aggressor. So here again we see that the idea 
is abroad that there will yet be a governed world. 

The great outstanding fact, hopeful and stimulating, 
is that the statesmen of the nations sense as never before 
the indispensable need for such a governed world, in the 
interest of human justice. Toward the realization . of 
such an international condition, civilization is inevitably 
on the way. Men have not lost their belief in the valid- 
ity of moral judgments, nor in the processes of rational 
conference. Nations will yet live without aggressive 
armies, and attain unity and security without the bar- 
racks, the taxes, and all the senseless tolls of war. 



OUR DUTY TO GERMANY 

Our first duty to Germany is to convince her with all 
the power at our command that we are launched 
upon this enterprise as a serious matter of business. We 
are at war. As a people we are in no frame of mind to 
blink this fact. There is no disposition anywhere to 
embarrass our government with casuistries, personal op- 
positions, or even conscientious objections. We are a 
united nation. We have a duty to perform, and we 
purpose to perform it. Because we consider this our 
duty to civilization, we conceive of it therefore as our 
duty to Germany. 

It would seem that our entrance upon this war and 
in this spirit should mean an earlier peace. Germany 
is well aware that the United States possesses double the 
wealth of Great Britain, five times the wealth of France, 
six times the wealth of Eussia, twelve times the wealth 
of Italy, and sixteen times the wealth of Japan. She 
knows pur resources to be two and one-half times those 
of Germany, Austria, and Turkey combined. There are 
today 982,000,000 people arrayed against the 164,000,000 
of the Central Powers. It is essentially a fact that Ger- 
many is today fighting the world. It is our duty to do 
everything in our power to convince Germany of the 
hopelessness of such a position. 

In the process we do not propose to repeat the 1 mis- 
takes of the Second Continental Congress during the 
war of the American Bevolution — jealousies, bickerings, 
and picayune foolishness, and the rest. That experience 
will not be repeated. We have no intriguing Congress 
ignoring merit and exalting charlatans. Even the in- 
quisitions and grand-jury methods of Lincoln's Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War will not be tolerated 
now. We know enough at last not to rely upon debating- 
society methods for the conduct of war. The President 
of the United States is the responsible head of the war 
organization and to him is given the authority. It is 
our duty to ourselves and to Germany that we promote 
efficiency to the utmost by concentrating authority where 
authority belongs. 



But it is our duty to Germany to realize that the solu- 
tion of her problems is, in the last analysis, capable of 
solution only by one people, namely, the German people. 
We should make it as easy for those people to solve these 
problems as possible. While we must be firm in the 
prosecution of the war, we may, as is the case in Eng- 
land, be increasingly moderate as to the terms of peace. 
Germany must abandon her schemes of conquest and of 
aggression ; she must return territories and restore where 
she has. destroyed. Belgium and Serbia must come back 
to the councils of States. At least the French-speaking 
portions of Alsace-Lorraine must be returned to France, 
and Prussian Poland to a reunited Polish State. The 
Danish inhabitants of Schleswig should be accorded 
their rights in accordance with the treaty of Prague. 
Austria-Hungary cannot continue to be dominated wholly 
by the Germans and Magyars. As suggested by the dis- 
tinguished editor of the Journal des Debats, Eobert de 
Caix, "the Dual Monarchy should become a Federal 
State or a grouping of free nationalities, as is Switzer- 
land." She would thus rise above the constant dangers 
that have beset her heretofore and become "a bulwark of 
peace." Furthermore, by this means the Entente's aims 
in the war as concerns this monarchy would in general 
be achieved. Germany must be led to understand these 
things. The supremacy of the law and liberties of peo- 
ples are at the root of German civilization the same as 
of other civilizations. In a most fundamental sense we 
are therefore fighting Germany's war as well as our own. 

Germany must be led to see, and it is our duty to help 
her so to see, that this war is not a war of territory, of 
trade routes, or of commercial concerns, but of eternal 
principles. These principles are stated definitely else- 
where in these columns under the heading "A Governed 
World," but the great aim is that war may be rendered 
impossible, and that the calamity of 1914 may not hap- 
pen to the world again. This is the moral basis of our 
entrance upon the war. This it is our duty to make 
clear, first to ourselves and then to Germany. The only 
hope of civilization is that nations base themselves upon 
the moral forces of law and not upon the treacherous 
bases of brutal force. 

Because these things are so, it is easy to understand 
why the Bussian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Paul 
Milyukov, has been careful to indorse the pacifist pro- 
gram of President Wilson for the future organization 
of the world. This prominent figure in the new Eussia 
says that "there must be a thorough rebuilding of south- 
eastern Europe on the basis of the freedom of small 
nations." While this would mean an end to Germany's 
Weltpolitik, it would in no sense crush Germany or de- 
stroy German unity. As pointed out by the distin- 
guished Minister : "On the contrary, a complete national 
union may be attained by Germany securing the Austro- 
Germans." He added : "We think that our soldiers who 
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fight and die in the trenches strive for the promotion of 
sound principles of international law, based on the good 
will of nations, against its numberless violations by arro- 
gant worshipers of mere force." 

Our duty to Germany is to convince her of the mighty 
importance of these principles and points of view. If 
this can be accomplished, no sacrifice would be too great 
in the undertaking — no, not even the sacrifices of war. 



THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
AND THE WAR 

A month ago we stated in these columns the purpose 
of the American Peace Society to support the Gov- 
ernment in whatever course it took in the crisis at that 
time impending. In the interval, our Government has 
declared a state of war to exist with Germany. If the 
Government is at war with Germany, its citizens are at 
Avar, and, in turn, the American Peace Society, mem- 
bered and supported by American citizens, finds itself 
an integral part of a belligerent nation. But how may 
an organization founded and maintained for the pur- 
pose of establishing international peace reconcile itself 
in the support of a nation that declares war? 

The answer is not difficult, if one lays aside the 
temptation to maintain a bigoted consistency, and con- 
siders the facts. Our problem is the same as that of any 
individual reformer confronted by conditions antago- 
nistic to his ideals. Let us say that a man believes, as 
many do, that prisons should be hospitals for sick minds 
and souls, rather than soulless dungeons for human 
bodies, and that he is faced by the fact that no such 
model prison exists. If he is sensible and amenable 
to reason, he is unlikely to allow a felon to go free sim- 
ply for the reason that there is no ideal place in which 
to incarcerate him. It is quite as reasonable that the 
peaceworker, believing that wars are vicious, inhuman, 
and unnecessary, yet, confronted by the fact that as yet 
they are the only resort for nations whose differences 
are irreconcilable, should agree whole-heartedly, albeit 
sadly, to follow his Government into a war which that 
Government honestly believes to be inevitable and just. 
In spite of any belief that this particular war could 
have been avoided; that his Government may not have 
exhausted all possible pacific measures; may not have 
tried its patience as yet to the point of unendurability, 
or may not have had the wisdom to see beyond a false 
and delusive present, his Government is still his Gov- 
ernment, set up by him and his fellow-citizens and rep- 
resenting a society of individuals in which, by the impli- 
cations of democracy, the majority shall rule and the 
minority obey. Unless he wishes to renounce his citi- 
zenship, he has only the plain duty before him to follow 
the will of the majority. 



What applies to the individual American pacifist ap- 
plies also to the organization, and, in this instance, to 
the American Peace Society. This Society believes that 
the United States Government, in its wisdom, has been 
honest in its declaration of a state of war with Ger- 
many, in that it regarded this as a necessary measure 
which it could not avoid. We believe that our alle- 
giance to our Government calls for our support in this 
action. We believe that as an American institution we 
can be of service to our country in this emergency, while 
at the same time recognizing our allegiance to the cause 
of humanity at large. However we may long for the 
things which might have been, the time for the discus- 
sion of these things is past. The time for action has 
come. 

The American Peace Society stands for international 
peace and justice. Some of its members believe the tak- 
ing of human life in any instance to be a sin ; others do 
not hold this stringent belief, and, while they abhor need- 
less sacrifice of life, recognize it as a necessity in certain 
circumstances, and regard it as justified when engaged 
in for what seems to them a just and righteous cause. 
The American Peace Society makes no attempt to judge 
between these two classes of people. It calls to its ranks 
those who believe in the principles set forth in its 
program for international order. It finds nothing un- 
patriotic in that program, nothing conflicting with the 
action of any American citizen in the present situation. 
Whether he enlists for active service or joins the ranks 
of conscientious objectors, he may still be a loyal and 
enthusiastic supporter of this Society. What his per- 
sonal prejudices are is entirely his own affair. 

We have said that the American Peace Society sup- 
ports the Government in this war. Just how that sup- 
port may be rendered in detail it is as yet impossible to 
indicate. Circumstances will determine its action in 
due course of time. But for the whole Society and all 
of its members we may say this much at present : First, 
this Society, individually and collectively, stands back 
of the President on the ground that in war the President 
speaks for the whole people; second, whatever specific 
duties it shall be called upon to perform, it holds still 
to its ancient ideal of a governed world and established 
peace through international organization ; third, each 
of its members, holding 'that ideal, will work out in his 
own way his own responsibilities and duties in the serv- 
ice of his Government. We believe that no true member 
of this Society will withhold that service. We believe 
that the man who stays at home may well give as much 
in his way as the man who goes to the front or who 
enters in active military or naval service of whatever 
sort may be required. We believe that if our members 
can conscientiously engage in active service they will do 
so; that if they cannot, they will lend their efforts in 



